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XIX. "Extraft of a Letter from Edward 
Hafted, Ffq\ F. R. S. and F. S. A . to 
Dr . Ducarel, concerning Chefnut "Trees. 


Dear Sir, 


Read March 8, 
1771. 


I 


N anfwer to Mr. B’s ift rule—I 
muft remark, inftances are exceeding 
frequent of woods and coppices breaking off, by a 
fudden change, to other trees, and that where the 
fiutation and flrata are entirely the fame; fometitnes 
without any mark of divifion, and fometitnes with 
a ditch only, an old ftub for a boundary, or per¬ 
haps diftinguifhed only by the difference in the 
growth of the underwood, or the like. It is a 
known fait, that particular forts of trees have grown 
in large trails and maffes in a country, which have 
been in fucceeding times ajmoffc extirpated from 
thence, either from others being more diligently en¬ 
couraged and preferved, or from the prefent destruc¬ 
tive method of too frequent cutting them down; 
and only fcattered flubs or trees have remained of 
the fort, thinly difperfed in woods and hedges. The 
wich, elm, maple, and others, are indigenous trees j 
and yet feldom, if ever, grow in large maffes, or 
cover confiderable trails of ground j the reafon of 
3 which 
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which is, they never fhoot from the ftool fo as to 
make any confiderable progrefs. 

As to the 2d—A tree, or particular wood, may 
grow very kindly in a coppice, and yet in procefs 
of time, by the continual felling, of the wood, may 
be entirely worn out, when other forts, which bear 
the woodman’s cutting-bill more kindly, will increafe* 
and overrun the former, fo as to fill every vacancy 
made by it. Befides, there are fome kinds of wood 
which are poiloned, and in time decay by the near 
affinity of others. The afh is a particular inftance 
of this poifonous quality towards other trees. 

As to the 3d rule of feeds ripening kindly j I 
muft difagree in this too* as I find very few, if any, 
whether indigenous or not, whofe feeds do not ripen 
here fufficient to continue the tree eafily j and where 
it is not in profufion, the indigenous tree will be 
found as deficient as fome others, which are known 
to be otherwife. 

Mr. B’s laft rule, of places taking their name from 
indigenous trees which grow there, may ferve as 
well to prove all trees whatfoever fo: there being 
but few trees which have grown in Britain, but our 
very ingenious etymologifts have derived the names 
of fome places from them.—Singular inftances, £ 
own, I do not recolleCt. 

All kinds of things in general adopt the name of 
that country where they grow, or are made in the 
greateft perfection.—Inftances of this are obvious in 
every neceflary of life. The chefnut, whofe fruit 
ripens in Spain in much more perfection than in 
this variable and colder climate, has gained the addi¬ 
tional name of Spanilh to it, among the merchants 
Vol. LXL Y and 
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and venders of them, though irt the country villages 
the woodmen will yet talk of the growth of this 
right English Ciiesnut. And as to Pliny’s telling 
us that chefnuts were brought from Sardis to Italy 
long before his time; that does not make it lefs 
probable that they might have been the growth of 
Britain, at the very time they were brought from 
thence to Rome. 

The ancient Norman buildings are moftly of 
this wood, which in all probability was fetched from 
this country; moft of the Hone wherewith our mo* 
naileries and buildings of fuch fort were eredted 
came from Normandy. This feems to have been a 
mutual traffick for fome centuries between the two 
countries. 

How the notion arofe firft, that the foreft men¬ 
tioned by Fitz-Stevens to the Northward of London, 
was mollly of chefnut, I do not know, nor could I 
ever find any authority for it; though it continues the 
afiertion of moft literary men, If I might conjecture, 
I fhould think it to have arifen from a blunder and 
miftake of the name of Norwood; there being 
many decayed ftubbs of' chefnuts in the archbilhop 
of Canterbury’s Norwood, not far from London; 
which is, no doubt, the place Mr. Miller means, 
when he mentions fuch having been feen in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. 

Moft antiquarians aflert that Old London was built 
of chefnut: that this tree grew near London, has 
been proved above from Norwood, and may from the 
name of Chefhunt, in Hertfordshire; that it may 
have done fo in former times in great plenty, might 
be fuppofed from what I have faid before 5 but one 
1 reafon 
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feafon of its decay may be affigned to the great in- 
creafe of the metropolis, which confumed moft of 
the chcfnut timber near it; and the ftubbs of fuch 
being much fubjed to decay, few, if any of them, 
could naturally laft to this time, fo as to bring any 
profit to the owner, but have been grubbed up from 
time to time, till they are now almoft totally era¬ 
dicated; and l think, there is great probability that 
the univerfal decay and deftrudion of this kind of 
timber, throughout the realm, appeared in fo ferious 
a light to the legiilature, as to give the firft rife for 
our laws for the prefervation of timber in general. 

Oak timber is fo entirely different from chefnut, 
in the rings and fpaces, which appear when cut 
tranfverfely, that it is impoffible to miftake the one 
from the other- 

In a note, p- 96. of the Anglo-Norman anti¬ 
quities, mention is made, of a large trad of chefriut 
woods, near Sittingbourne, in Kent (and in the North 
Weft part of Eaft Kent, as it fhould be printed), 
which is certainly right; thefe woods are a very large 
trad, which more or lefs have chefnut ftubbs fpread 
over the whole fpace of them. They extend fome 
miles, from the environs of the town of Milton, 
by the old highway (now difufed), leading from 
thence to Maidftone. The general name of the 
whole trad, is Chefnut or Cheftney Woods. The 
40 acres mentioned in the faid note to have been 
grubbed up, were only felled; and were of fuch a 
fize and growth, as to be moftly ufed as timber. On 
the top of Chefnut Hill between Newington and. 
Sittingbourne, there flood a chefnut tree of prodigi¬ 
ous fize, which has been felled within thefe few 
Y 2 years. 
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years, the ftool of which may now be feen clofe to 
the high road. 

The production of nature in this vaft traCl of 
woods is fo plain, that it would be abfurd to ufe 
arguments to defend it; nor (hall I bring examples 
of it from other countries, which might be had : I 
(hall only take notice, with Dr. Ducarel, that in the 
ancient foreds of Kent, which lay to the fouth of 
it, adjoining to Suflex and Surry, there remain 
large old chefnut (tubs or brocks, now almoft worn 
out, and periftied, which are left by the woodmen 
as termini or boundaries, either of parifhes or of 
private property ; which is the univerfal cuftom every 
where made ufe of to diflinguifh the wood of dif¬ 
ferent owners, and are never cut down or altered j 
fo that they mud have flood facred to this ufe, from 
the fil'd introduction of private-property into this 
ifland; and were no doubt even then of confide- 
rable age, by their being made choice of for this 
ufe, in preference to any others. 

But to return to the neighbourhood of Milton.— 
The manor of Norwood, within that parifh, is called, 
in the highed records we are acquainted with, Nor- 
wood-Chedney, Chadney, and Cadney, no doubt 
from the great plenty of chefnut within its bounds, 
even in thofe early times. Nor is this a Angular in- 
ftance of any place in England being named from 
the chefnut tree; Chefhunt, in Suffolk; and Cheflhunt, 
in Hertfordfhire, having both their names from the 
plenty of chefnuts near them: the lad of thefe 
places, Chancy tells us, feems in old time to have 
abounded with them ; and that mod of the ancient 
houfes in that vill were built of them; and in the ve¬ 
nerable 
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nerable book of Doomfday, we have an account of a 
quantityof woodland in this parifh, fufficient for the 
feeding of 1200 hogs, which (hews us that this 
confiderable trad: of wood was of fuch fort, as to 
afford plenty of good food for fwine; as it certainly 
mud be to afford pannage for fo large a number ; 
and that thefe woods were chefnuts, may in all pro¬ 
bability be prefumed from the above circumftances. 

The fame venerable record likewife mentions the 
village of Box, alias Boxbury, in Hertfordfhire ; 
which, the learned Serjeant tells us, was fo called 
from a large wood, which retains the name to this 
day ; and I have now before me the names of more 
than a dozen parifhes and places, which have taken 
their names from the box tree, and retain it to this 
time. The fir, no doubt, from every evidence that 
can be had of former times, and by the evidence 
of our own eyes, from the numbers of them which 
have been dug up in almoft every part of Britain, 
was an indigenous tree of this county; notwith- 
ftanding Caefar’s aflertion to the contrary, who ap¬ 
pears to have been but little acquainted with it, 
when he tells us, “ this ifland had every kind of 
“ tree the fame as Gaul, except the fir and the 
“ beech both of which were in the greateft plenty 
here at that very time; the latter was particularly 
fo within the county of Kent, the only fpot he 
might be faid to be acquainted with : and yet, after 
this, no one fure will aflert that either of thefe trees 
are not indigenous; though the former of them is 
entirely extirpated (as the production of nature) from 
the Southern part of Britain, which the chelnut is 
not; though it is made ule of as an argument againft 
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its being the natural produtt of this country. The 
elm bears every mark of its being indigenous j and, 
according to one of Mr. B’s general rules, it muft 
be fo, for there are near 40 places in England, which 
take their name from this tree, moft of which are 
mentioned in the book of Doomfday. 

Whoever has been much acquainted with the 
woods and traits of ground lying on our Chalky 
Hills, will furely never contend that the yew is not 
the indigenous growth of this country. I am. 


Dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


Huntingfield, in Kent* 
Nov. 29, 1770. 


Edw. Hailed 
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